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Not  as  the  nightingale  the  poet  sings, 

In  whom  love  only  quickens  melody. 

Unfettered  is  the  poet's  song;  'tis  free 

To  gambol  in  a  thousand  moods.  All  things 

That  move  in  beauty  garmented,  he  brings 

As  jewels  to  his  setting.  Never  he 

Can  sing  save  as  the  thrush  in  the  hawthorn  tree, 

Who  for  song-joy,  his  heart  to  heaven  flings. 

No  Amaryllis  neither  claims  his  lay, 
Nor  any  friend  shall  set  his  seal  upon  it. 
Chant  masses  for  the  soul  of  who  should  say 
"  For  me  was  writ  this  Ode,  for  me  this  sonnet  ' ' 
So,  as  the  thrush  whom  he  doth  emulate, 
He  sends  his  song  forth  all  undedicate. 
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Lend  me  thy  wings,  sweet  Sleep,  to  fly  this  place 
Of  bondaged  solitude.  I  will  arise 
On  pinions  of  wide  dreams,  and  scale  all  space, 
And  fling  the  ghoul  of  sorrow  from  the  skies. 
Lend  me  thy  wings.  The  night  is  never  long. 
Dawn  comes,  and  I  have  need  of  peace,  away 
From  all  the  little  miseries  that  throng 
Like  teeming  flies  upon  the  back  of  day. 


II 

O  save  your  spite.  I  like  myself  too  well 
Without  the  insidious  flattery  you  mete 
In  hating  me.  Too  sickly  to  rebel, 
My  weak  soul  smoothes  itself  in  soft  conceit, 
Cherishing  your  black  looks  and  venomed 

tongue. 

The  knowledge  of  your  passion  will  create 
A  deadlier  vanity.  I  am  too  young 
To  thrust  away  the  honour  of  your  hate. 


Ill 

Joseph  asleep  on  the  plains, 

And  the  sheep  graze  where  they  will. 

Twelve  fat  wheaten  sheafs 

Bow  to  the  dreamer's  own. 

Three  shepherds,  each  by  his  flock ; 

Three  wise  men,  each  on  his  throne  ; 

Whither  their  dreaming  led  them 

We  know,  for  the  story  is  told. 

And  Joseph  dreams  to-day, 

And  the  wise  men,  as  of  old, 

Bow  their  heads  in  their  hands, 

Rise  and  wander  afar. 

For  a  million  dreams  are  aflame, 

And  perchance  there  is  lighted  a  star. 


IV 

Is  the  spring  dry,  that  it  floweth  not  over  the  well  ? 
Are  the  flowers  withered, — why  build  ye  so  high 

the  wall? 
Is  rotten  the  kernel, — why  shatters  it  not  the  dry 

shell? 
Is  the  soul  dead,  that  it  utters  no  sound  withal  ? 

O  ye  who  have  springs,  let  them  bubble  up  free  to 

the  thirsting  ; 
Let  shew  your  flowers,  for  delight  groweth  strong 

therein  ; 
Swell  the  good  fruit,  and  all  earth  shall  be  glad  in  its 

bursting; 
So  the  joy  to  be  Man  with  thy  freedom  of  soul  shall 

begin. 


Here  where  a  wooded  ridge,  vale-risen,  cleaves 
Two  hundred  feet  the  air,  bird -like  I  poise, 
And  watch  below  me  lusty  men  and  boys 

Sickle  the  sun-flecked  corn  and  bind  the  sheaves ; 

And  how  about  this  tapestry  of  leaves 

The  sun  with  russet  thread  his  hand  employs, 
While  the  moth-wind  with  wanton  tooth  destroys 

The  cunning  pattern  ever  as  he  weaves. 

But  yesterday  it  seems  I  saw  unfurled 

The  banner  of  Spring  o'er  meadow,  copse,  and 

hill, 

When  reason  was  not,  but  as  in  a  trance 
There  spread  the  timeless  web  of  circumstance, 
Enfolding  all  like  twilight  mists,  until 

In  this  one  vale  lay,  self-rcontained,  a  world. 


VI 

Sing  not  of  love,  boy -bard !  The  string  is  worn 

With  o'ermuch  use  too  thin  upon  the  lyre 
That  were  thy  unskilled  hand  to  touch, 

'twould  tear, 
And  on  the  waiting  air 
Thy  music  with  discordant  twang  expire. 

Sing  in  full-hearted  youth  those  other  songs 
That  need  no  plaintive  lay,  within  the  whole 

Of  these  thy  earth  and  sky,  thy  streams,  thy  trees, 

Awakening  harmonies; 
The  simple  unversed  chantings  of  thy  soul. 


VII 

Believe  not  love  is  blind.  'Tis  wise  fools'  chatter. 
False  love  would  fain  be  blind,  but  true  love  sees 
The  flaws  and  weaknesses  within  the  matter 
That  we  are  fashioned  of.  Whate'er  I  please 

They  still  remain  in  you,  and  you  will  bring 
Mixed  joy  and  sorrow  to  me.  We  are  human. 
If  you'd  be  queen,  then  I  must  play  the  king, 
But  prithee  sweet,  let's  just  be  man  and  woman. 

Your  lips,  I  swear,  are  not  more  red  than  cherries. 
The  hedgerow  May  than  your  white  hands  is  whiter. 
Your  glowing  hair  is  dimmed  by  Autumn  berries. 
Though  bright  your  eyes,  yet  still  the  stars  are 
brighter. 

I'll  not  compare  your  mind  to  summer  weather, 
Nor  vow  your  tones  are  like  the  warbling  linnet. 
I'd  have  you  as  you  are.  We'll  change  together. 
I  love  you  sweet,  and  there's  no  reason  in  it. 


VIII 

Spirit  of  music,  sylvan  bard, 

Teach  me  that  like  thee  I  may  sing. 
For  thou  with  all  thy  magic  art 

Hast  never  known  my  visioning ; 
Hast  never  linked  the  heart  of  man 

To  earth  and  heaven  by  those  threads 
That  bridge  the  great  ethereal  span 

From  spot  to  spot  where  beauty  sheds 
Her  radiance ;  nor  felt  upleap 

The  columned  fire  of  faith,  and  rise 
In  long  white  tongues  of  flame  that  steep 

All  things  before  thy  mazed  eyes  ; 
Nor  known  the  ecstasy  to  find 

Another  mingle  and  rejoice 
With  thy  heart's  joy.  And  yet  mankind 

Will  ever  wait  upon  thy  voice 
That  hath  no  better  song  to  sing 

Than  how  the  silly  moon  doth  shine ! 
O  what  should  be  the  hearkening 

Could  I  thus  paean  mine ! 
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IX 

At  night  in  full  mid-summer  heat 

I  love  to  run  with  unshod  feet, 

And  naked  limbs,  and  body  free, 

Between  each  looming  tree  and  tree, 

And  scatter  leaves  and  branches  small 

That  lie  and  rot  since  last  year's  fall ; 

Or  leap  into  a  ferny  mound 

And  tumble  panting  to  the  ground, 

Then  fling  my  arms  and  break  the  bonds 

Of  intertwining  bracken  fronds. 

Sometimes  I  leave  the  wood  and  pass 

Across  the  fields  of  silent  grass, 

And  trample  down  the  meadow-sweet 

That  tickles  me  from  waist  to  feet. 

Or  at  the  hedge  I  turn  to  see 

The  summer  lightning  limn  each  tree 

And  if  a  thunderstorm  is  coming 

To  listen  for  its  muffled  drumming, 

For  that's  a  splendid  sound  to  hear ! 

Then  as  the  storm  is  drawing  near 


With  singing  ears  I  wait  its  rent 

And  revel  in  its  discontent. 

But  when  there  falls  the  first  wet  smack 

Of  rain  upon  my  shivering  back, 

I  turn  and  fly  like  beagled  hare 

Or  hunted  fox  towards  his  lair, 

And  snuggle  till  the  storm  is  sped 

All  warm  and  dry  within  my  bed. 


JO 


Whither  over  the  downs,  horseman, 

Whither  over  the  downs  ? 
"  O I  have  news  to  tell,  stranger, 

Within  the  valley  towns." 

And  are  thy  tidings  valiant, 
That  thou  must  ride  so  fast  ? 

"  Swifter  shall  be  my  riding 
Than  the  wild  winter's  blast. ' ' 

Tell  me  thy  news,  horseman, 

That  I  may  help  the  cry. 
"  I  saw  last  night,  stranger, 

A  new  star  in  the  sky." 

Are  these  thy  valiant  tidings ; 

That  a  new  star  doth  glow  ? 
"  Stranger,  if  thou  had'st  heard  them, 

Thou  would'st  not  scorn  them  so." 
ii 


What  have  the  towns  with  starlight. 
That  watch  the  glint  of  gold  ? 

"  My  news  burneth  .... 
And  it  must  needs  be  told." 

They  will  not  hearken,  horseman. 

Draw  now  thy  panting  rein. 
"  Ah,  if  they  will  not,  stranger, 

Never  I  ride  again !  " 
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XI 

I  lay  in  the  shade  of  a  willow  tree, 

Sinking  between  tall  grasses. 
The  river  flowed  swiftly  under  me, 
Flowed  with  the  swirl  that  sounds  so  cool, 
Down  to  the  rapids  below  the  pool 

Where  water  to  white  foam  passes. 

A  kingfisher  came  with  a  flash  of  blue 
And  sat  on  a  bough  of  the  willow, 

And  told  me  that  there  where  the  branches 
grew 

Down  to  the  water  with  long  green  shoots, 

He  had  hidden  his  nest  among  the  roots, 
In  a  hole,  like  a  cunning  fellow. 

Then  a  trout  swam  lazily  into  the  shade 

To  rest  in  the  cool  he  was  wanting. 
He  was  far  too  mighty  to  be  afraid 
Of  the  little  blue  bird  above  his  head, 
And  the  rapids  were  fast,  and  the  sun,  he  said, 
Was  hot  through  the  water  slanting. 
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But  a  sound  was  wafted  across  the  pool 

That  brought  my  heart  a  shiver. 
And  who  indeed  would  deem  me  a  fool 
That  I  hated  the  sound  of  a  human  voice 
In  nature's  home  ?  So  I  made  my  choice 
And  turned  and  fled  from  the  river. 


XII 

Smooth  and  full-limbed  is  the  form  of  the  night, 

and  still; 

No  tremor  stirs  her  beauty  and  exquisite  calm. 
And  a  boy  leans  over  a  lighted  window-sill, 
Gazing  into  her  mind,  his  head  on  his  arm. 

Like  a  white  moth  his  thought  flies  into  the  night, 
Probing  here  and  there  with  its  sensitive  tongue ; 
Queries,  and  trembles  to  find  such  new  delight, 
Even  as  the  moth-wings  quiver  and  flit  among 
The  dim-shadowed  trees,  with  inquisitive  delicate 
flight. 


XIII 
HOAR-FROST 

Fairies  in  the  night  have  been, 
With  the  moon  alone  to  see, 

And  about  the  ivy's  green 
Wrought  a  silver  filigree; 

Bound  the  jasmine  to  the  wall 
With  a  flimsy,  flashing  wire; 

Turned  the  pampas-grasses  tall 
Into  standing  tongues  of  fire; 

Then  with  nimble  hands  and  quick.. 
At  the  coming  of  the  dawn, 

Generously  have  sprinkled  thick 
Pearls  and  diamonds  on  the  lawn. 
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XIV 
BEFORE  THUNDER 

The  world's  aweary.  Low  the  tired  trees  stoop 
To  where  slow  waters  wind  their  course  along, 

And  all  the  leaves  and  all  the  flowers  droop, 
And  hushed  the  noon -tide  ecstasies  of  song. 

Grey  clouds  hang  low  and  listless  in  the  sky. 

The  air  is  dense,  weighs  down  the  meadowed 

herds 
To  crush  the  grass  with  aching  flanks, — while  I 

Can  scarce  even  weave  a  fancy  of  dull  words. 


XV 
DAME  WINTER 

Dame  Winter  is  a  wizened  hag, 
Her  spouse  is  Goodman  Death; 

Her  tongue  is  ever  on  the  nag 
And  bitter  things  she  saith. 

She  seems  to  hate  all  living  things, 

Dead  leaves  before  her  fall ; 
She  stills  the  whirring  beat  of  wings, 

Rebukes  the  throstles'  call. 

Though  o'er  her  crooked  back  there  flow 
White  shawls  of  knitted  wool, 

No  warmth  of  heart  e'er  stirs  below 
Those  garments  beautiful. 
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XVI 
CREATION 

I  will  create  a  thing,  I  said, 

The  earth  shall  hold  it's  breath  to  see, 
With  pain  it  shall  be  fashioned; 
My  hands  shall  bleed  as  all  have  bled 
That  future  things  might  be. 

My  sight  was  keen.  My  hand  was  sure. 
I  cleansed  the  form  I  made  with  fire. 
And  that  its  strength  might  be  secure 
I  filled  it's  body  with  a  pure 
Unsatisfied  desire. 

With  toil  I  moulded  my  design. 
The  flames  that  cleansed  it  scorched  my 

soul. 

And  that  its  eyes  might  better  shine 
I  made  mine  blind.  I  tortured  mine 
To  make  its  body  whole. 
19 


And  when  my  task  was  finished 

Its  strength  and  grace  outran  belief. 
But  I  was  old ;  my  flesh  was  dead. 
Yet  I  rejoiced,  for  lo,  I  said, 
A  better  form  is  fashioned. 
And  beauty  born  of  grief. 
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XVII 
THE  SINGERS 

There's  a  mist  on  the  land,  low  flying 
O'er  cottage  and  meadow  and  pen, 

And  a  wind  in  the  eaves  is  crying 
From  over  the  fen. 

Fallen  the  treasure  of  beeches 
And  naked  the  tangle  of  thorn, 

And  the  bare  boughs  make  sad  speeches 
And  sighings  forlorn. 

There's  death  in  the  marshes  reeking 
And  death  in  the  arm  of  the  air, 

And  our  hearths  to  the  mists  are  leaking 
And  no  warmth  there. 

Sweet  ye  bards  was  the  singing 
Of  magical  numbers  ye  made 

When  summer  her  bounty  was  flinging 
O'er  forest  and  glade. 
21 


And  we  hearing,  forgot  them  after, 
When  the  mists  lay  still  in  the  fen, 

Nor  heeded  nor  needed,  for  laughter 
Was  in  us  then. 

But  the  bloom  of  the  vale  is  vanished 
And  wan  is  the  winter's  brow, 

O  let  not  songs  be  banished 
From  your  lips  now, 

For  we  have  need  of  your  voices, 
Need  of  the  fire  of  your  lays, 

When  none  but  the  prophet  rejoices 
Who  counts  not  the  days. 

Arise  ye  bards,  that  ye  quicken 

The  pulse  of  our  soul,  that  the  strong 

In  your  music  be  stronger,  the  stricken 
Take  heart  in  your  song. 
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XVIII 
TWILIGHT 

Soon  now  Nature 

Will  show  us  her  wonderful  treasure-house. 

That  great  blue  curtain  before  the  door 

Is  ready  to  swing  apart, 

And  its  fringe  shot  with  grey  and  yellow, 

And  the  tassels  of  orange  and  crimson, 

Are  swaying  gently 

As  they  hang  suspended. 

Why  does  she  close  this  curtain  so  often  ? 

I  think  she  must  be  a  miser, 

And  likes  to  hide  herself, 

That  she  may  count  her  jewels 

And  see  that  none  have  been  stolen. 


XIX 

A  LOVE-SONG  TO  EARTH 

Grant  you  me  no  peace,  my  lover, 

Mine  insistent  lover  ? 

I  wander  in  the  woods  and  thou  art  there; 

I  see  the  sparkle  of  thy  hair  among  the  leaves, 

Moving  in  the  wind  for  my  impotent  hands  to 
stretch  for; 

I  lie  by  the  sea,  the  sun  high  above  me, 

And  thou  in  the  distant  wave  risest,  thy  body  glis- 
tening; 

I  fly  moaning  to  the  mountains, 

Casting  my  arm  about  my  eyes, 

And  when  I  have  flung  myself  down  upon  the  unre- 
sisting grass, 

Lo,  it  is  thy  bosom  that  I  pant  upon, 

But  the  warmth  of  its  love  is  denied  me. 

Grant  you  me  no  peace  ? 

When  I  was  a  boy  thou  wast  ever  with  me. 
Thy  love  was  as  the  shielding  love  of  a  mother 
That  folded  me  in  her  arms  to  comfort  my  weeping, 
24 


Whispering  magic  tales  out  of  the  lore  of  the  night- 
breezes. 

But  now  I  am  a  man,  with  the  powers  of  men  in  my 
body, 

And  the  beating  of  my  heart  waxes  from  day  to  day 
for  thy  limbs ; 

My  hands  are  aflame  for  the  droop  of  thy  shoulders ; 

My  eyes  swoon  for  the  mystery  of  thy  breasts  .... 

And  thou  art  withdrawn  from  me. 

Even  now  I  know  that  my  strength  is  measured. 
I  am  as  a  river  in  April, 
Full  with  snow-water. 

But  in  a  little  while  is  the  might  of  the  waters  dwin- 
dled, 
And  its  face  wrinkled  with  stones. 

When  thou  art  utterly  apart  from  me 

I  watch  at  my  window  for  the  coming  of  thy  hooded 

messenger. 
And  when  he  shall  come  he  shall  cast  his  hand  about 

my  shoulder, 
And  we  two  shall  go  forth  swiftly,  like  brothers,  to 

find  thee. 

Let  him  come  soon ! 
Let  him  come  soon ! 
For  Time,  thine  enemy,  is  at  hand. 
25 


XX 
ODE  ON  NIGHT 

Do  you  know  the  soul  of  night  ? 

It  is  more  unfathomable  than  the  mind  of  a  woman, 

It  is  more  beautiful  than  her  body. 

For  night  is  as  strong  as  a  virgin  in  the  prime  of  her 

womanhood, 
She  is  as  tender  as  a  mother  with  her  babe  at  breast. 

My  soul  was  aflame  for  her  love. 

I  went  out  to  her  and  reached  up  but  was  un- 
worthy. 

I  strove  for  her  as  a  river  that  strives  towards  a 
wide  ocean. 

I  caught  at  the  jewels  in  her  hair,  but  they  evaded 
me. 

The  great  diadem  that  is  set  in  the  midst  of  her 
forehead  mocked  me 

So  that  I  was  provoked  and  blasphemed  against 
her, 

For  my  longing  was  greater  than  I  could  bear. 
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But  she  took  pity  on  me. 
She  touched  mine  eyelids  with  her  lips 
That  I  might  know  nothing  in  the  time  of  her  pre- 
sence. 

A  short  while  ago  I  was  sore  stricken  in  the  long  and 

insistent  battle. 

But  she  in  her  mercy  tended  me. 
She  washed  my  wounds  with  the  waters  of  evening, 
Tending  them  with  touches  as  soft  as  the  breath  of 

the  south  wind. 
She  healed  them  with  ointments  distilled  from  the 

light  of  the  stars. 

And  in  the  morning  I  returned  to  the  battle, 
Glorifying  night  with  praises  of  the  magic  of  her 

healing. 

Yesterday  I  was  troubled  with  the  words  of  men, 
For  they  had  denied  the  beauty  and  the  sanctity  of 

all  things. 

They  had  broken  the  faith  with  the  universal  spirit 
Saying  that  nothing  is  save  themselves  only,  that 
are  unworthy,  more  than  I  even,  of  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  night. 

And,  sore  distressed,  I  listened  for  her  in  the  time 
of  the  great  stillness,  and  was  not  disappointed. 
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She  came  to  me  as  a  prophet  to  a  stricken  people, 
And  her  voice  I  heard  vibrating  from  one  wall  of 

the  darkness  to  the  other, 
Crying  "  I  am,  I  am." 

Lo,  when  it  shall  happen  that  I  am  like  to  die, 

I  shall  take  me  to  the  top  of  a  mighty  mountain  at 

the  time  of  the  low  sun, 
And  I  shall  look  across  the  valleys  that  I  have 

known 
And  shall  see  the  hills  that  are  against  me  bathed  in 

gold  light. 
And  I  shall  be  glad  of  life,  and  that  the  time  has 

come  when  I  may  know  her  whom  I  have  so 

long  desired. 
And  when  the  sun  is  no  more,  my  body  shall  be 

blown  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 
But  I  shall  be  free  to  mingle  with  her  whom  I  love. 
I  shall  be  one  for  ever  with  the  uttermost  parts  of 

the  dim  constellations. 
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